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God’s Good Gifts 


Our heavenly Father in so many ways has been so thoughtful of 
our comfort and happiness that we sometimes fail to think of His 
gifts as gifts. One of His most precious gifts is intelligence, which 
enables all His creations to take care of themselves. For instance, 
about five months ago, here in the Middle West, where WEE Wis: 
DOM has its home, we watched the chill of winter creep across the 
landscape. The leaves changed color and drifted down to cover little} 
growing plants for the winter. The sap went down from the 
branches of the trees into the roots, where it would keep the trees | 
alive and vigorous until the March winds would whisper that it was \ 
time to come up and give life to new buds and leaves, flowers, andi 
fruits. Birds flew to the southlands to await the coming of spring 
Wild animals grew thick, warm coats, or dug deep burrows, or made 
warm nests in hollow trees to protect them from the cold. And we 
filled our coal bins, put up the storm windows, and got out warm 
winter clothing. 

Now the five months have gone and our earth is looking toward 
spring. The sun is coming up earlier and our days are getting longer.) 
Buds are swelling, and there is a fresh, earthy smell in the air when 
the sun comes up. Any morning now we may hear the first robin. 
Our part of old mother earth will soon be teeming with new life 
and activity, for spring is on the way. 

Another of God’s most precious gifts is beauty. He could just as | 
easily have given us a drab, colorless, place to live. When I think of 
all the beauty He has given us, beauty of color and sound and taste 
and smell, I think He must love us very dearly. 
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the Brook 


By Margery Mansfield 
Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


Part One 


ie he girl, little girl, why don’t you play your 
violin for the Lord ?”’ 

Marguerite stopped in surprise and looked around 
her. There was no one there;.just herself, carrying 
her fiddle in its case, on her way home ‘from her 
music lesson. She was standing on the bridge. Be- 
low her the brook was gurgling, edged with the ice 
and snow of late winter. 

“It must have been the brook,” she said half aloud. 
“Or maybe I just thought the words, on account 
of having played the Easter music with the ‘Praise 
the Lord’ running through it. What an idea!—to 
play the violin for God!” 

But the thought made her so excited and happy 
that she broke into a run. Then she heard her violin 
jouncing in its case. She slowed down, and her 
thoughts sobered down too. 


The - read, “Experienced girl will take care 
of babies.” 


Don’t know. i learn to play for anyone 
now, she thought, with no more music Jessons. 

She had just told her music teacher that she could 
not come again. Her father was having 
expenses, so could not spare the money. Miss Merrill 
had looked thoughtful, then had taken Marguerite’s 


exercise books and :gone through them, checking 


certain pages. 

“Practice these. They will help you most,” she 
said. “And be sure to play a lot for fun, with Teddy 
at the piano. Now let us go over the pieces you 
will play on Easter.” 

Every Easter Sunday afternoon Marguerite’s Sun- 
day school class went to the hospital to sing Easter 
hymns to the children there and to take them the 
flowers from the church. For the last two years Ted- 
dy and Marguerite had accompanied the singing. The 
violin kept it on pitch, and the piano kept it from 
dragging. This year her Sunday school teacher had 
given her the music of “The Palms” and suggested 
that she play it as a solo. 

So she and Miss Merrill had gone over it together 
and then said good-by. As Marguerite was leaving 
she looked back and waved, and Miss Merrill ran 
quickly to the door and said, “Remember, I love you 
very much.” 

Marguerite knew that Miss Merrill had to fill her 
time with pupils who could pay, for she supported 
herself and her mother. 

Teddy Gardner lived in the white house on the 
next corner. 

“Any new pieces to play with me?” he shouted 
as he caine out to meet her. 

_ “Nothing new, It was my last lesson.” 

“Well, playing music.is more fun than taking 

lessons,” he said. Then seeing Marguerite’s exprcs- 
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sion, he added: “But if I wanted lessons, I'd get 
them. I'd earn the money. Why don’t you?” 

“How?” 

“Oh, there must be something you could do.” 

“Could I make ice cream and sell it,” she sug- 
cested hopefully. 

“No. Folks would expect there to be cream in 
it. Cream costs a lot.” 

He was silent for a few seconds, and then said 
tnumphantly, “You have a little sister, haven't 
ou?” 

J “Yes,” said Marguerite, puzzled, “but I can’t 


He laughed. “But you’ve learned on her. You 
could take care of children for money.” 


again. It was not easy, but it was not as hard as she 
had supposed it would be—to play better. She under- 
stood now that she must think the note she wanted to 
play. And she knew what sort of music to think. 
She just had to think how she would play for the 
Lord. 

“It would work in anything,” she said to her- 
self. “The way to do anything well would be to do 
it for the Lord.” She kept it her own secret. 

“Who is that playing?” asked her grandmother 
in the next room. “Marguerite certainly didn’t play 
that well the last time I was here.” 

Marguerite practiced this way for several days. 
By that time her fingers had the habit of playing 
accurately, and her ears had the habit of listening. 
Her bowing was better. So she played better even 
when she was not thinking of the Lord, and soon 
forgot to play for Him. But this was partly because 
of the excitement of the next two weeks. 

First, she saw Mrs. Ditmar coming across the 
street with Ted. Mrs. Ditmar lived in the next block, 
but she had seen the advertisement and wanted Mar- 
guerite to stay with her baby every Saturday after- 
noon. Before her marriage she had been a switch- 
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_ Marguerite had hoped that earning money would 
be something exciting, like making ice cream. But 
she remembered the funny idea she had had down 

yone Bi by the brook. Why don’t you play your violin for 

: the Lord? But to play for the Lord she would want 

‘ould Fito play as well as Miss Merrill could teach her. 

cted 1] “Where would I find children to take care of?” 

errill she asked Teddy. 

rite’s “Advertise,” he said. “We'll make a sign and 

king @ hang it on the tree in the corner of the 
lot. People will see it from both streets.” 

"she When the sign was done it read, “Ex- 

‘eddy perienced girl will take care of babies.” 

pyou The thought of playing for the Lord 
kept coming into Marguerite’s mind. At 

Sun- @ home that evening she found herself won- 

aster Hi dering just how a person would play for 

n the Hi the Lord. Thoughtfully she took her vio- 

Ted- Blin out and began to play it. No, not that 

The Bway, she thought, that was too fast and 

from i showy. The notes seemed hurried and 

t had @ blurred as if to hide the fact that they 

ested Hf were not all on pitch. One would want to 
play very honestly for the Lord. The notes 

ether H must be sweet and firm and full. She tried 

aving B again, placing her fingers as accurately as 

Il ran I she could. This required so much attention 

€ you @ that she found herself singing the notes 
she wanted to play. It helped her to get 

Il het them on pitch. Then she began to listen 

sorted to her bowing. It sounded scratchy. She 
tried again. 

mn the # She began the tone gently and let it 
swell in the middle and then fade out 

outed Magain. It gave a more singing tone, and 
her arm and wrist and hand had a new 

feeling of power because she was learning 
taking MM that she could control the tone by a very 
xpics Bslight pressure. She tried it again and 
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board operator at the factory, and now they 
wanted her to help out on Saturday after- 
noons. The regular operator worked eve- 
nings too and so needed Saturday afternoon 
off to do her shopping. 

“Is it all right with you, 
Mrs. Miller?” Mrs. Ditmar 
asked Marguerite’s mother. 

“Yes, I'll be glad to stay 
at home Saturday afternoons 
while our Pinky takes her 
nap.” 


Saturday afternoon 

Marguerite took her books 
to Mrs. Ditmar’s. But she could 
study only when the baby was 
asleep, for she was at the crawl- 
ing age, and got into things if 
Marguerite didn’t play with her. 
But it did not seem long before 
Mrs. Ditmar was back and paid 
her the money, and she raced 
to her music teacher's to tell 
her the news. 

‘You'll need to earn and save 
the money for a full-sized violin 
by-and-by. But I am not going 
to give private lessons any long- 
er. I am going to teach at the 
music school,”’ Miss Merrill said. 

The music school! How Mar- 
guerite would like to study 
there! She had heard the 
school’s student orchestra on 
the radio. But she knew it was 
more expensive than taking pri- 
vate lessons from Miss Merrill, 
who had never charged as 
much as the other teachers. 


is need. 
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Happy Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy thought 

for the week you will find it helpful. 

Say it when you first wake up in the 

morning and repeat it to yourself each 

time you think of it through the day. 
For the week of March 5 


I am a child of God. My hands 
Reach out to help where there 


For the week of March 12 


I am a child of God. My feet 
Are swift to follow where He 


For the week of March 19 


I am a child of God. My face 
Wears smiles of love and joy 
and peace. 


For the week of March 26 


I am a child of God. I keep 
My body strong and pure and 
clean. 


night there will be a radio concert by the 
winners. 

“I may not be in that,” said Marguerite. 

“No, you may not. Elsa Ricker is more ad- : 
vanced than you are, and has been taught 
by a splendid teacher. But the 
idea is to give the scholarship i 
to the student who shows the | 
most promise. I think you are a 
as good as she is for the length 
of time you have both studied. 
The radio audience is to decide 
that. If it gives its vote to Elsa,|§ h 


I want you to be glad that an- 9) ha 
other girl who loves the violin § pour 
is going to have a chance to edge 
study it, and that you 
helped to make this possible.” you 

“How,” asked Marguerite. ca. 


“The music school broadcasts 
these contests in order to create 
interest and get more students.} 
After a contest there are so 
many new enrollments that it 
can afford to give the scholar- 
ships. So by playing on the air 
the winner really earns a schol- 
arship. Except for that I would 
not like contests.” 

Marguerite’s mother said: 
“There’s one fine thing about 
the radio. It teaches punctuality. 
You were fifteen minutes late 
at Miss Merrill’s last children’s 
recital. With this broadcast, if 
you are not there in your place 
at 7:30 sharp, you miss it. The 
violins have fifteen minutes, the 
pianos fifteen. Then it’s all 
over. The network is on the 
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“The music school charges 
more because it gives more,” explained Miss Merrill. 
“They give two lessons a week there instead of one, 
and they have an orchestra, a glee club, a band, and 
stringed quartets. I won't be able to control the cost 


of lessons any more. But fortunately there are some 


scholarships. I have asked them to let you try for 
one. You will have to practice hard, for there are only 
ten days left before the tryouts. But that is plenty of 
time to brush up on a piece you already know. The 
tryouts will be given the week before Easter, so that 
‘the winners can be in the spring music festival. The 
contest will be held on Tuesday evening at 7:30 at 
the radio station. It will be broadcasted. On Saturday 
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air. 

Marguerite and Teddy, her accompanist, were 
there on time. They were scrubbed and tidy—just 
as if the radio audience was to see them. Her violin 
had been rubbed till she could see her face in it. 
More important, she had spent all the time she 
could in practicing. She was telling herself that she 
knew the piece perfectly, when she heard a pleasant 
sound of laughter and saw coming through the door 
a beautiful girl carrying a violin in her hand. The 
gitl was only a year or so older than Marguerite, 
but she stood a head taller. She wore a white dress, 
and a light blue coat hung over her shoulders. Sheff 
had a mop of auburn curls, (Please turn to page 24) 
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Grandma used to make.”’ 


Mr. Morse, who was way 
down at the far end of the 
store opening boxes. 
“Mr. Morse,” he said, 
passing out his money, 
“may I have some maple 
sugar so that Mother can 
make me a sugar cake like 
those Grandma used to 
make, a little round cake 
with crinkly edges?” 
“I'm sorry, Laddie,” 
aid Mr. Morse, “but I 


were 


y—just 
violin 


» in it. 
gh have no maple sugar. I 
sat she@pold it all long ago. But 
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leasant 
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“Would you like to go to the store and get me 


“Oh, yes, indeed,” said Laddie, “I'd love to go.” 
So he put on his warm coat and cap and mittens and 
his high-topped rubber boots, and putting the money 
Mother gave him into his mitten he started away, 
singing softly to himself, “A little sugar cake like 


When he reached the store he went straight to 


By Bertha Hayward Higgins 


a sugar cake, a little round 
cake with crinkly edges.” 


“Thank you, Mr. 


Morse,” said Laddie, put- 


ting his money back into 
his mitten. He turned and 
left the store and went up 
the hill to Mr. Smith’s 
home. Laddie had to 
stand on his toes to reach 
the bell but he pressed 


the button hard and the bell rang loud and long. 


Mr. Smith came to the door himself and smiled 


when he saw Laddie. “Why, good morning, Laddie,” 
said he. ““Won’t you come in?” 

“Oh, Mr. Smith!” said Laddie, “I want some ma- 
ple syrup for Mr. Morse so he can make some sugar 
for Mother, so she can make me a sugar cake, a 


little round sugar cake with crinkly edges, like 


Laddie started away, singing softly to himself, “A 
little sugar cake like Grandma used to make.” 


Grandma used to make.” 


“I’m sorry, Laddie,” 
said Mr. Smith, “but I 
have no more syrup. I sold 
it all long ago. But the 
boys are working in the 
sugar woods. Would you 
like to come with me and 
see if they can get you 
some sap? If I had some 
sap I could make you 
some syrup.” 

So Laddie went with 
Mr. Smith to the maple 
grove that he called the 
“sugar woods.” 

There were rows and 
rows of shining buckets 
there, each hanging on a 
little wooden spout that 
had been driven into a 
hole that had been bored 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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B EFORE the invention of the steam engine by 
James Watt, which made possible the develop- 
ment of the railway systems of the world and opened 
the way for the automobile and the airplane, trans- 
portation was a very slow process. Often days and 
weeks were required to cover distances that we can 
now cover in a few hours. 


In the olden days there were only a * 


few roads or highways. These were us- 
ually in poor condition and menaced by * 


‘bands of robbers, hence dangerous to 


travel on. It is not surprising therefore 
to find that most transportation was for- 
merly limited to waterways. 

People settled along the banks of rivers, 
which furnished easy access to the sea or 
other parts of the country, and many of 
these settlements eventually grew into 
large cities. Practically every large city 
today owes its existence and growth to the oe 
fact that it is located where it is easily 
accessible by water. 

Since the world’s great rivers are im- 
portant links in the transportation systems of the 
countries through which they run, it is interesting 
to find that many of them have been used as the 
subjects for postage-stamp designs. A collection of 
stamps showing rivers would include more than 
fifty items. 

The mighty Mississippi, greatest American river, 


was first sighted by Hernando de Soto in 1541, but 


the earliest white man to travel upon it for much 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


* gian Congo and Southern Rhodesia, re- 


of its course was Father Marquette, the great French 


explorer, in 1673. Our country issued a stamp in 
1898 showing Marquette on the Mississippi, which | 


we illustrate. This river is also shown on the two- 
dollar stamp of the same series. 

Other American rivers shown on stamps are the 
Niagara, the Hudson, the Colorado, and the Ohio. 

Although the Amazon in Brazil is one 
of the most famous rivers in the world, it 
was not until early last spring that the 

* Brazilian government issued a stamp 
showing it. This stamp is of the forty- 
centavos denomination, and commemo- 
rates the four-hundredth anniversary of 
|) the exploration of the Amazon by Ore- 

Ilana in 1541. 

) Another of the world’s great rivers, the 
Nile in Egypt, is shown on the Egyptian 
stamp that we illustrate. Other famous 
African rivers, the Congo and the Zam- 
* bezi, are shown on stamps issued by Bel- 


spectively. 
A number of rivers of historical interest 
are pictured on stamps. Among them are the Tigris 
on a stamp of Iraq, the Shannon on a stamp of Ire 
land, the Danube on a stamp of Austria, and the 
Dnieper and the Volga on stamps of Russia. 
More than twenty-five different rivers are shown 
on stamp designs issued by various countries. In 
addition to those already named are the Paraguay 
River, Paraguay; the Negro, Uruguay; the Hawash, 
Abyssinia; the Irrawaddy, Burma, the Kabul, Af 
ghanistan, and the Rhine, Liechtenstein. 
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REAMY’’ 
Joe Bowers’s 
heart pounded in his 
chest with the full 


surging strength of 


Pic ares 


his eleven years. At 
times like this it was hard to be a substitute instead 
of a regular player on Parkview’s basketball team. 
His bones ached for a chance to get in the game. 

Two old rivals, Parkview and Lane, were once 
again locking horns in a series of three games. 

Parkview had been victorious the first time, but it 
was evident from the way’ Lane’s team was playing 
this afternoon that Parkview was in for a battle. 

Joe’s eyes followed the players as they raced up 
and down the gymnasium floor. As he watched he 
forgot he was sitting on the bench, and his imagi- 
nation began to soar as he thought about what he 
would do for Parkview when his chatice came to 
play. 

He’d show them. Snatching the ball in mid-air 
from a Lane forward, he’d dribble down the length 
of the court, and just before the gun went off, with 
deadly accuracy, he’d toss it into the basket. 

He could almost hear the roar of the crowd as it 
surged up to the ‘ceiling. But the most thrilling 
moment would be when the cheer leader called, 
“Fifteen rahs for ‘Flash’ Bowers!” In the excitement 
of the moment the old name “Dreamy” Joe would 
: forgotten and “Flash” Bowers would take its 
place! 
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Dick’s voice cut across the sound of the shower, “Say, Joe, what were 
you dreaming about when you fell flat?” 


It was not until the last quarter was well under 
way that Coach Bates said: “Go in, Dreamy, and 
substitute for Dick. Keep your eye on the ball!” 

Joe sprang to his toes and ripped off his sweat 
shirt. This was the moment he had been waiting for. 
He'd make his dream come true! 

The score was fifteen to fourteen in favor of 
Lane. 

With outstretched arms Joe covered the Lane for- 
ward he had been sent in to guard. As they raced 
over the court his dark hair straggled across his 
forehead. Sweat trickled down his neck. Time, he 
knew, was getting short. His eyes darted toward the 
table where the scorekeeper and timekeeper sat. 
The two men were bent over a watch. The time- 
keeper reached for the gun. 

Then Joe’s backbone grew cold as he saw the ball 
in mid-air coming toward his man! It was almost as 
if the Lane team knew he had been looking the other 
way. Would just that second cost him his chance to 
help Parkview score the necessary point to tie the 
game with Lane? 

With all his weight back of the leap, he rose in 
the air, his arms high and wide, and caught the ball. 
Allowing himself a quick look over the court, he 
began to dribble down the floor to Parkview’s goal. 
It was just as he had imagined it while sitting on the 
bench, waiting for his chance to play. He'd show 
them he was good enough to be on the first team! 

The ball bounced against his hand in steady beats. 
His feet, for once, were a part of the rhythm. Then 
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—crash!—he was flat on the floor look- 
ing at a nice array of shooting stars. 
Bang! The sound of a shot tore 
through the air! 
Waves of groans from Parkview stu- 
dents beat in his ears. 


ibe THE locker room, after the game, 
Joe wished the cement floor were 
made of wood with wide cracks in it, 
wide enough so he could fall through. 
Dick’s voice cut across the sound of the 
shower, “Say, Joe, what were you . 


dreaming about when you fell flat?” 


Joe pivoted and dribbled around the 
opposition as though they were iron 
poles, buckets, and washpans. 


“Yeh!” yelled someone else. “Dream 
to you. Nightmare to us!” There 
seemed to be no end to their taunts and 
jeers. Every word stung deep. Joe's 
hands grew cold, his cheeks hot. But 
he knew he would have to face this 
razzing with as good grace as he could 
muster. 

It was a relief when the boys left the locker room. 
Only Coach Bates stayed behind. He put his hand on 
Joe’s shoulder. There was a friendly feel to it, as if 
he knew how sorry Joe was that he had messed up 
the last few seconds of the game. 

“Dreamy,” the coach said, “there’s one thing that 
would change you from an average player into one 
of the best on the team!” 

“What?” gulped Joe. The misery inside him be- 
gan to ebb as the coach’s words gave him courage 
to think once again of himself as “Flash” Bowers, 
making a skillful play down the court before a wild, 
cheering gallery. 

“Just fifteen minutes! Think it over, Dreamy!” 
Coach Bates turned and hurried away, leaving Joe 
alone in the locker room, puzzled and bewildered. 

“Guess he wanted me to figure it out for myself,” 
reasoned Joe, as he stuffed his basketball shoes into a 
canvas bag. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and tried to forget all 
about the nightmare of the afternoon. But his 
thoughts kept whispering: ‘Fifteen minutes! Fif- 
teen minutes!” That was the difference between be- 
ing medium and downright good! Between failing to 
succeed in a treacherous moment and being able to 
carry a team to victory! Fifteen minutes! What did 
Coach Bates mean? Was he trying to tell him that 
as a player he was that much too slow? 
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The problem was still unsolved at dinnertime. 
Joe, pondering over it, felt little interest in the food 
before him: 

““What’s the matter, Son,” asked Mr. Bowers. 

“He's been like that ever since he came home from 
school. He didn’t even grab a cooky out of the jar 
when he went out to burn the trash!” said Mrs. 
Bowers, looking anxiously at Joe to see if he had 
been playing too hard. 

Something inside him seemed to break loose. All 
the hurt and disappointment of the afternoon 
flowed from Joe’s lips as he said in halting, low 
tones: “I ed up the game this afternoon——" 

It was a relief to tell them of what he had dreamed 
of doing for the school; then of his spectacular fail- 
ure and the razzing that followed. “Afterwards,” 
he continued, ‘Coach Bates said there was only one 
thing that kept me from being a really swell player.” 

“What?” asked his mother. 

“Fifteen minutes!” Joe looked at his parents. Si- 
lence hung over the dining room. “That's all he 

“Have you figured out what he meant?” asked his 
father. 

“No.” Joe shook his head. 

Mr. Bowers thoughtfully wiped his lips. Then he 
looked at Joe in the same way that he looked at a 
client who came to his law office for advice. ~ 
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“Let’s analyze the situation,” he said. “What kind 
of a player are you now?” 

“Average,” Joe admitted. 

“And what does Coach Bates say will make you 
first class?” Father persisted. 

“Fifteen minutes.” Joe was still puzzled. 

“Now,” said Dad, looking as if he were getting 
to the point in a roundabout way, “when you want 
to give your shoes an extra polish, what do you do?” 

“Snap the cloth across the toe a few more times.” 
Joe was beginning to understand. 

Mr. Bowers grinned. “That’s what puts on the 
shine! The extra lick!” 

“And in basketball,” interrupted Joe, catching the 
point, “it works the same way!” 

“Right,” said Dad. “And not only in sports, but 
in other things too, often the difference between a 
person’s being good or excellent is the extra effort 
that takes fifteen minutes. It’s the final polish that 
counts!” 

“Sounds easy. Oh, boy!” It was plain from Joe’s 
manner he had already soared off to a faraway place 
and “polished up” his every desire. 

“Well,” said Dad, bringing him down to earth, 
“that extra effort has to be really put forth, not 


‘dreamed about! There is no escaping this rule: 


Your results are measured by the effort you exert. 
It's a challenge!—easy to talk about—hard to do! 
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Want to test yourself on basketball?” 
Joe did not answer right away. He 
felt as if he were looking into a mirror 
and seeing his real self for the first 
time. What* he saw took time to figure 
out. He wasn’t sure of the stability of 
this inner self; he had never before 
set about testing it. What if he failed? 
Joe felt as if he were in an elevator, 
going down the shaft too fast. He 
glanced up at his parents. Confidence 
in him shone from their eyes. From 
way down inside himself came the idea 
that this was a moment of great im- 
portance. He must accept this chal- 
lenge! He must test his stability! 

“Tl do it!” he said with a new firm- 
ness. “Do you think I can make head- 
way in two weeks’ time? That’s when 
we play off the tie with Lane.” 

“Make headway!” shouted Dad with 
enthusiasm. “We'll start this evening, 
and in two weeks, Son, we'll mow em 
down!” 

After dinner they went to the base- 
ment. 

“First, let's see your dribble,” said Dad, looking 
at his watch. Washing machine, tubs, and ironing 
board had been moved close to the wall, leaving a 
wide space of cement floor on which to practice. 

Joe started down the length of the floor. Slap- 
bang, slap-bang went the ball in a steady rhythm as 
it hit the palm of his hand. 

“Your timing is good,” said Dad, “but you'll 
never be fast at dribbling until you learn to use 
your fingers instead of. the palm of your hand. By 
using them, you can move and manipulate the 
ball. Make it go high, low, soft, hard, fast, or slow. 
See?” 

Joe’s fingers itched to try dribbling the way Dad 
showed him. “Say,” he said, after trying it out the 
length of the basement, “that makes the old ball 
talk!” 

“Right,” laughed Dad, “but you won’t always have 
a field as clear as this to do it in.” 

“Why not pretend,” said Mother, who was stand- 
ing in the doorway, “that the iron posts are men, 
and I'll scatter some buckets and pans around for 
more of them.” 

“You've got something there!’ shouted Joe. 

As the week went by, there were evenings when 
Joe felt it would be much more fun to do other things 
than to practice dribbling. There was a new book 
he wanted to read; an interesting catalogue on toy- 
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making had come in the mail; 
it was filled with new things 
to do. During the first few eve- 
nings not much progress was evi- 
. dent, and the radio seemed burst- 
ing with exciting programs. It 
was then that Joe held tight to his 
resolutions, and cheerfully went 
to the basement and practiced with 
his whole heart. 

By the end of the week there 
was marked improvement in the 
speed and accuracy with which he 
handled the ball. Interest and 
pride whipped up. Now he could 
make his way down and back the 
length of the basement floor, 
dodging around the poles, and 
weaving in and out of the buckets 
and pans, almost as fast as he 
could without interference. 

He practiced pivoting too. Drib- 
bling up to a basement pole, he 
would land on his left foot, hit 
the floor with the ball, then with a 
sharp turn to the left, as far as he 
could twist, he would plant his 
right foot with firmness and begin 
to dribble. This carried him 
around the pole. 

At last the day came when the 
tie was to be played off. To Joe 


the morning crept forward, with 


the minutes seeming like hours. 
They were laden with the secret 
of his daily practice, for he had 
told none of his friends what he 
had been doing every evening. 
The morning wore into noon. Fi- 
nally the moment he had looked 
forward to arrived. 

The referee blew the whistle to 
start the game! 

Joe, sitting on the bench, prayed 
that he would have an opportunity 
to play. This time he was not 
dreaming about what he could do. 
He knew! 

The tall center from Parkview 
knocked the toss toward his side. 


But Lane. got the ball away. The . 


game had begun. It was speedy 
and hard-fought from the very 
first. 


At the beginning of the third 
quarter, Joe looked with anxious 
eyes at the regular guards on 
Parkview’s team. They were still 
as fresh as daisies. 

Was he going to miss out on the 
opportunity to redeem himself? 
Then he reasoned with facts. 
Why should the coach substitute 
“Dreamy” Joe Bowers, an uncer- 


tain quantity, for a player who 
had won his confidence? 

Joe ran his hands through his 
hair and pressed his toes hard 
against the floor. Disappointment 
gnawed through him. Then he 
heard: “Go in, Dreamy. Dick’s 
getting winded. Take his place!” 

As he ran out on the floor, Joc 

(Please turn to page 20) 


Words and Music by Faith Chambers Wilson 
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1. Hear the lit - tle rain-drops sing-ing, “Pit - ter - pat - ter-pat! 
the thirst-y earth is drink-ing, Drinking in the rain; 
3. Thank You, heav’nly Fa-ther, for this Love-ly rain-y day; 


2. All 
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Pit - ter-pat-ter! Pit - ter - pat -ter! Pit - ter - pat -ter-pat!” 
Lit - tle seeds will all start sprouting, Grass will grow a - gain. 
Thank You for the lawns and gar-dens Where we soon shall play. 
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Boots for Pablo 


By Martha Hamilton 


Pictures by 


“Senora, Ma’am, #f you wish I, Pablo, will dig the ground for you.” 


HE LITTLE country school of Lolita hummed 

with study this lazy March afternoon. Most of 
the children in the well-filled room were learning 
their lessons for tomorrow. But nine-year-old Pablo 
Sanchez "was restless as usual. His big brown eyes 
wandered about the room almost timidly. 

He tried not to think of the time when Miss 
Scott, the teacher, had gone to his mother about 
him. “Pablo,” she had said, “is a good boy and a 
bright boy, but he doesn’t play with the other chil- 
dren, and he almost never studies!” 

His mother had been very sad. For was not Pablo 
her eldest? And did she not expect him to be a very 
fine man some day? So of course he must study? 

Tears had. glistened in Pablo’s soft eyes as he 
promised to do better. But he could not tell even his 

other why he was so backward and timid. The 
ruth was he felt that the other boys were much 
prander than he, Pablo, son of Juan Sanchez, a 


ade the loud and brave thumping! Like the boots 
bf soldiers they were! 


Pablo had seen first one of the boys and then an- © 
other get the boots, until just he, Pablo, of all the 
boys in Lolita School, was wearing common shoes or 
must go barefoot. But because he well knew the cost 


‘of them he could not mention them to his tired 


mother, or to his papa Juan on his infrequent visits 
from the sheep camp. 

He gazed wistfully at the boots of the other boys. 
Why, even Dicky and José, who were but babies in 
the kindergarten had them and so seemed almost as 
brave as Pablo with his nine years. 

Often in the days that followed his mind was 
filled with half-formed plans of how to earn the 
boots for himself. But try as he would, no plan 
seemed the right one, until one Saturday he hap- 
pened to pass the home of the Smiths. 

Peering through the thin hedge Pablo saw a 
woman with graying hair down on her knees work- 
ing with the brown earth. He felt very sorry for her. 
Before he had time to lose his courage he opened 
the iron gate and offered, ‘‘Sefora, ma'am, if you 
wish, I, Pablo, will dig the ground for you.” 

The woman smiled, and her blue eyes twinkled. © 
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Pablo liked her very much. “What 

did you say your name is?” she 
asked gently. 

“Pablo. Pablo Sanchez. I am in 
the second grade.” Suddenly he 
was very sorry he had not passed 
his grade last year so he could so 
‘proudly say, “I am in the third 
grade.” That would have the bet- 
ter sound. 

“A Mrs. Sanchez has been doing 
my washing. Could she be your 
mother?” 

“Yes, sefora, ma’am, my moth- 


er does the washings. There are 
many of us——” 

_ “So you want to earn some- 
thing too?” 

Pablo hadn’t thought of that. 
He had only wanted to help as he 
helped his own mother carry wa- 
ter and empty the big tubs. But 
now he thought of the boots and 
his brown eyes lit up before he 
lowered them shyly. 

“I meant only to help you with 
the hard work, sefora, ma’am.” 

She stood up and shook the dirt 
from her apron. “This is hard 
work for an old lady. You come 
every evening you have nothing 
else to do, and when my garden is 
in shape I'll be glad to pay you, 
Pablo.” 

Pablo was happy in his job, 
which he worked at faithfully in 
the long evenings. While he 
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worked Pablo’s heart was filled 
with yearning for the boots he 


‘would buy with his money. They 


were in the store window. When 
the sun shone on them in the eve- 
nings they were most beautiful 
with the red and green flowers 
trimming their uppers. 

Somehow he managed not to 
tell the other boys. It would be 
much fun to surprise them with 
his brand-new boots. Then indeed 
would he be as happy and bold 
as the other boys. 


At last the garden was spaded 
from end to end. Bulbs and grass 
seeds were planted and a hole in 
the fence patched so that stray 
dogs could not get through. Pablo 
was very proud, and he thanked 
Mrs. Smith breathlessly as she 
handed him his pay. 

How his heart sang as he ran 
home to show his mother the 
money before buying the boots! 
Three dollar bills, it was, and two 
quarters and some nickels and 
pennies. Quite enough to buy the 
boots! 

On the steps of his adobe home 
huddled his little sister Julia, tend- 
ing the two youngest children for 
his busy mother. Julia’s eyes were 
heavy with tears as she mothered 
the babies. 

Pablo stopped a moment. He 
looked at her closely. “You, Julia, 


* through the holes in the shoe. 


why do you have tears?” 

“I have not!” Julia denied. § ° 
Then she explained, “It is that > 
until Papa Juan gets his check, 
which is yet a month away, | 
cannot go to school!” She sniffled 
and rubbed a little brown fist } ~ 
across her tear-stained face. P' 

Pablo patted her shoulder 
gently. “Why not? Our mamma 
and papa Juan want us to learn. 2 
Why can you not go to school?” 

Julia thrust a tiny foot forward. | 
Pablo could see the small toes and th 
the bottom of the bare foot 


“My shoes are so worn some of § y, 
the children laugh, and the morn. 
ings are still very cold, and my|§ 
old sweater has many, many|§ 
holes.” Suddenly Julia lowered} 
her face into the crook of her arm a 


“You, Julia, why do you have 
tears?” 


and sobbed. “Oh, Pablo! And | 
was almost at the head of my 
class!” 

Pablo hung his head a moment. 
He thought very hard while he 
scuffed the ground with his own 
worn shoe. Then drawing a trem- 
bling breath, he again patted her 
shoulder lovingly and said: “Do 
not cry, Julia. You will get the 
shoes and the sweater. You will 
see!” 

Wiping the tears from his own 
eyes, he ran quickly into the house, 
handed his mother the money, 
and said, “Here, mamma, is money 
for Julia—a sweater and shoes.” 
Then he turned and ran quickly 
out of the door before the sob in 
his throat could be heard. 

But the next day Pablo coull 
not be sad about his boots whet 
he saw little Julia so happily play 
ing hopscotch with the other littl 
girls. She looked very nice in he 
red sweater and black slipper 
Only Pablo wished the slippet 
too had been red. Julia looket 
very gay in red. 
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Now again was Pablo’s mind 
occupied with plans to earn the 


adventure for Pablo, and Julia 
rode on the very top of a load of 
furniture pulled by two big white 
horses. 

Every summer they moved thus, 
and their mother got rested, and 
the babies got browner than ever, 
and they could see Papa Juan 
many times a week. 

As it turned out Pablo did not 
get to run over the hills and gather 
pretty rocks and wild flowers as 
in other summers. The very day 
after they had moved to the ranch 
the patrono came to see his Papa 
Juan. He looked worried. Pablo 
was playing near by and so heard 
the man say: “I can’t find a man 
to take Pedro’s place here, Juan, 
and I’ve looked everywhere. So 
many men like Pedro are going to 
the army.” 

Suddenly Pablo was thinking 
very hard. Miss Scott had said 
that everyone must work to help 
his country. He dropped the stick 
horse he had been riding, walked 
up to the patrono, and said brave- 
ly, “‘Sewor, I, Pablo, will help my 
papa Juan to herd the sheep. Last 
summer for two, three days, when 


Pedro was sick, I helped him!” 

The patrono looked at him 
kindly and slowly shook his head. 
But before he could say no Juan 
spoke, and pride was in his 
voice and eyes. ““That’s right, Mr. 
Sweeney, Pablo is a good boy and 
good for work too. He can help 
me, but be sure to get a man by 
schooltime.” 

At last it was arranged, but be- 
cause it would mean harder work 
for Juan with only a little boy to 
help him, the patrono said he 
must pay Juan more wages, and 
the boy some too. 

Never did a summer pass so 
quickly. Almost before he knew it 
Pablo, all scrubbed and feeling 
very grand indeed, was back in 
school. Miss Scott, seeing his hap- 
py face and bright eyes, wondered 
at the change in him. 

But Pablo was certain he was 
happy because of the shiny boots 
with red and green flowers on the 
legs of them that he had earned 
himself. And this year already he 
had learned to spell elephant, 
which only last year had seemed 
too hard for a little boy to learn. 


:. boots for himself. How could a 
heck. little boy earn much money? To 
1 & (cll the truth he was so busy think- 
cA ap ing about this that he was quite 
surprised when pink blossoms ap- 
-_ peared on the peach trees, and 
white ones on the plum trees. 
uldet HW Then the air grew gay with bird 
amma Hi songs, and soon it was Easter Sun- 
learn. Wf day and the school had a big 
ool?” Easter egg hunt. 
ward.'§ Then before he could start 
sand @ thinking about the boots again 
foot § school was out. And of what use 
shoe. § yould boots be in a sheep camp? 
me of i Next year perhaps—who could 
morn: tell? There were many days before 
id my school would open again. 
many\—@ His report card recorded very 
ywered | plainly that Pablo Sanchez had 
€r a! been promoted to the third grade, 
have mand Pablo was happy. Song and 
laughter rose from all the little 
And | Sanchez children as they moved 
for the summer to one of the 
of my sheep camps belonging to the rich 
patrono, Mr. Sweeney, who em- 
. ployed Papa Juan 2nd many other 
sheepherders. The trip was high 
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Tiny and Tim (A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 


te 
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Jesus said, “There is only one thing that is really important, learning the 


B ETHANY was a little town on one of the slopes 
of the Mount of Olives. It was distant about 
two miles from the city of Jerusalem. There were 
many footpaths between the two places, for walk- 
ing was the common mode of travel in the days 
when Jesus and His disciples went about the country 
teaching and preaching. 

Mary and Martha and their brother Lazarus lived 
in Bethany. They were very dear, close friends of 
Jesus. They believed the things that He taught. 
They were His followers. They were the kind of 
friends that Jesus could talk with when crowds 
criticized and enemies threatened. 

There must have been a quiet garden with trees 
and grassy spots at the home of Mary and Martha 
and Lazarus. For Jesus went to their home often 
to rest and meditate and pray. Sometimes He tarried 
only for a day; at other times He would stay for 
several days, while His disciples went into Jerusa- 
lem. 

No doubt Martha was the older of the two sis- 
ters for it was she who seemed to lead in the manage- 
ment of the home. Martha must have thought much 
about the comfort of a guest, especially when the 
guest was Jesus. His fame had spread through all 
parts of the country. It had been told and retold 
how Jesus of Nazareth healed the sick and made the 
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will of God.” 


lame walk and the blind see. It was said that wher- 
ever He taught multitudes gathered. 

One day when Jesus was visiting the little home 
of His friends there in Bethany, Mary came and 
sat at His feet and listened attentively while He 
talked. But Martha was much concerned with the 
condition of the house and the kind of food that she 
would serve their guest. Hurt and distressed because 
Mary did not help with the work, Martha stood 
before Jesus and said, “Master, do You not care that 
my sister Mary sits here and leaves me to do all 
the work alone? Tell her that she should help 
me,” Martha pleaded, a little vexed. 

“Martha, Martha,” Jesus said, but His voice was 
tender. “Why are you troubled about so many 
things? There is only one thing that is really im 
portant, learning the will of God. That is the better 
way, and Mary has chosen it. It is something that 
will not be taken away from her.” 

We can imagine that Jesus added, ‘Martha do 
not fret and bother about preparing a lot of food. 
Rather let us have a slice of bread and a cup of 
milk and sit out under a tree in the shade, where 
we may rest and talk.” 

In all of Jesus’ teaching and in His daily |ife 
He emphasized sincerity, honesty, straightforward. 
ness, and simplicity. At all times He discouraged 
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pomp, vanity, and showy display. He Himself lived 
simply, while His many followers would have 
placed Him upon a throne, an earthly throne. But 
Jesus said that this was not why He came on the 
earth. He came to show men a better way to live and 
to show them by His own example. 

At one time a man with the dreaded disease of 
leprosy came and worshiped Jesus. The man said, 
“Lord, if you will, you can make me whole.” 

Jesus stretched out His, hand and touched the 
man, saying: “I will. Be thou clean.” ' 

Immediately the man’s body was cleansed of 
disease and Jesus said: “See that you tell no man 
of this. But go instead and show yourself to the 
priests and offer the gift that Moses commanded.” 
(It was the custom at that 
time for a man who had 
been healed of leprosy to 
go first to the priests in 
the Temple with an offer- 
ing even before they went 
to their own home.) ~ 

That is what Jesus 
wished the man to do. He 
had healed the leper 
through the love of the 
Father in heaven, and He 
wanted no glory for Him- 
self. Never at any time 
did Jesus perform a heal- 
ing to “show off” or dis- 
play His own power. 
Through love He did the 
Father’s. work quietly, sin- 
cerely, and simply. 

On another occasion, 
when Jesus’ fame had 
spread over many coun- 
tries and multitudes gathered wherever He talked, 
a group of people brought a man to Him for heal- 
ing who was deaf and had an impediment in his 
speech. (We should say today that the man stam- 
mered badly.) 

Jesus took the man away from the curious stare 
of the prying crowds. And when they were alone, 
quietly and simply Jesus placed His fingers on the 
man’s ears and also with His fingers He touched 


want the man to brag of it, or to make of his healing 
an occasion for showy display. 
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_ Thank You, God 
_... By Roberta Symmes 
Thank You, God, for all your care 
Through the long night hours; 
For my waking to the day 
Of sun and birds and flowers. 


Thank You, God, for friends and food, 
For school and work and play, 

And for the heart You gave me 
To love You with each day. 


* 


- Thewsame desire for the simple, needful things 
of life that prompted Jesus to say to His friend, 
“Martha, Martha, why trouble about so many 
things?” (Jesus may have added “needless things”) 
made Him caution His disciples. When they went 
into cities and towns to spread the doctrine, He 
told them to carry neither purse.nor money, nor to 
take extra sandals and raiment: Jesus said to His 
disciples: “Go simply, and in the name of God heal 
the sick and comfort them that need comforting. 
Eat and drink of the*homely things as they are set 
before you.” 

At a later time Jesus told His disciples while in 

the presence of a throng of people, “Beware of the 
“scribes which desire to walk in long robes, and love 
greetings in the public 
market places, and the 
highest seats in the syna- 
gogues, and the chief 
rooms at feasts.” 

At no time did Jesus 
seek personal glory and 
the applause of the mul- 
titudes. The healings that 
He performed were works 
of love and blessing, not 
acts for display. Probably 
one of the most memora- 
ble things about Jesus’ 
ministry is His love of 
service, rendered humbly 
and without acclaim. God 
is love. Love..is the most 
natural and simple thing 
that we can know and the 
greatest thing to be sought. 

On the occasion of 
Jesus’ visit with His 
friends Mary and Martha in Bethany, He shows us” 
the better way of life. We should not fill our mind 
and heart with concern for useless, needless, and 
temporary things to the point of vexation as Martha 
did. The better way is to pray quietly, seeking to 
know the will of God, and like Mary, be still and 
listen to the guiding influence of the Master’s voice. 


Table Blessing 
By Florefice Taylor 


For bread and butter, milk and fruit, 
And other good things too, 

We're truly grateful, Father-God; 

’ We know they’re gifts from You. 


/ 
a 
m the man’s tongue. Looking up to heaven, Jesus then po | 
said, “Be opened.” And straightway the man’s ears | 
were opened and his tongue loosened, and he 
could both hear and talk. Then Jesus charged him 
| to tell no man concerning his healing. He did not 
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Bird Talk 


By Kathryn S. Gibson 
Do you think a bird just twitters 
With his little pointed beak? 
Perhaps you think he only sings 
And wishes he could speak. 


Well, PL tell youfret 


That I found@§uit 
Birds really say @f th 
With a twittah g 
Now shall I td he 
So you can try 


I scattered c 
And watched 
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tell yomfret | 
found@uite by chance: 
lly say @if things 

twittela glance. 

ll I ti how I know 
can 
ed cruggut on the snow 
yatched™™ they would do. 


They came at first just one by one, 
Then two by two and more; 
They came in snow and then in sun 
And picked around my door. 
———4i The robins came, the sparrows too, 
The blue birds and the red; 
And that is how I know they talked— 
§ And almost what they said; 
For how else could they have the news 
That I had scattered bread! 
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Little Round Cake 


(Continued from page 7) 


in the trunk of a tree. And from 
every cree on which the sun was 
shining the sap was flowing, drip, 
drip, drip, into the bucket. 

Mr. Smith lifted Laddie up so 
that he could look into the nearest 
one, which was nearly full. “But 
it’s only water!” said Laddie with 
quivering lips. 

“Taste and _ see,” 
Smith. 

He took a small tin drinking 
cup from his pocket, dipped it in- 
to the bucket, and gave it to Lad- 
die to drink. 

“Why, it’s sweet!” said Laddie 
in surprise. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Smith. “It’s 
Sap, not water.” 

“Come here, Bob,” he called 
to an older boy who was driving 
two horses hitched to a sled upon 
which stood a big tank. “Let Lad- 
die ride around with you and help 
you gather the sap. Then bring 
him with you to the sugar 
house.” 

When all the sap had been emp- 
tied from the buckets into the 
tank they drove up to the sugar 
house. Bob placed a pipe so that 
the sap would flow into a big pan. 

Laddie noticed that this pan, 
already nearly full of waterlike 
sap, hung a little higher than the 
one beside it, which was less than 
half full of golden-browni syrup. It 
smelled delicious. 

The syrup ‘was. smoking hot, 
and the room was full of steam, 
and no wonder; for theré were 
Bob’s two younger brothers stuff- 
ing wood into the fire under the 
pans. 

Mr. Smith took a dish from a 
shelf at one side and stepping to 
the door he filled it with soft, 
white snow which he pressed 
down hard with his strong hand. 
Then he took a spoon from the 
same shelf and dipped some syrup 


said Mr. 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help, 


God is my help in every 


need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 


God and love and 
... ‘Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


onto the snow. 
It melted the snow a little and 


-went down, down, down, then 


suddenly stopped. Mr. Smith lifted 
it on his spoon, a waxen mass, 
twirled the spoon around several 
times, then said to Laddie, “Open 
your mouth and shut your eyes 
and I'll give you something to 
make you wise.” Then he popped 


- the sweet wax into Laddie’s 


mouth. Mm, it was good! 

When Laddie at last could talk 
once more he said: “Oh, thank 
you, Mr. Smith. Now may I have 
some syrup for Mr. Morse so that 
he can make Mother some sugar 
so that she can make me a sugar 


_team was remembering the way he» 


WEE 


cake, a little round cake with 
crinkly edges?” 

“The syrup is hot now, Laddie 
and a can of syrup is too heavy for 
a boy your size to carry, so far. 
But tomorrow morning I'll take i: 
to the store myself.” 

And that’s how they gathered 
the sap to make the syrup to make 
the sugar for Mother to use in 
making a sugar cake, a little round 
cake with crinkly edges, a little } 
sugar cake like those Grandma | 
used to make. 


Se 
Dreamy Joe 


(Continued from page 12) 


felt a prayer of gratitude in his 
heart. Courage and confidence in 
his ability flowed through him. 

The score was now even, seven 
to seven. . 

He stretched his arms in front 
of the tall, speedy forward he was 
sent in to cover. The fellow, he 
knew, ‘was as full of tricks as a 
monkey. From the corner of his 
eye, Joe saw him signal for’ the 
ball. Something told Joe’ the’ Lane 


had fizzled out in the fast game he 
had played with them. They did 
not expect much competition from 
“Dreamy” Joe Bowers! 

As the ball was thrown toward 
his man, Joe gathered his muscles, 
leaped, and captured it. Then in a 
reckless pivot he shot away from 
opposition, dribbled down the 
court, and tossed the ball into the 
basket. 

With the score nine to seven, 
Parkview rooters raised the roof 
in Joe’s honor. But Joe did not 
hear. He was concentrating too 
hard on the game. The game was 
the important thing—not the 
cheers. 

It was Lane’s ball now that 
Parkview had made a field goal. 
With every nerve awake to the 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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him!” 


Red nodded. 


a limb big enough to hold 
me.” 

“That’s the trouble!” 
said Red unhappily. “The 
whole tree’d break about 
the time we got halfway 
u ” 


“If we propped a ladder 
against it long enough to 
reach Cicero, the ladder 
would break it too,” said 
David. 

“But we've got to get 
him down,” Red declared. 
“A storm’s coming up and 
Coralee can’t win the con- 
test for our room tonight 
if she’s worried about 
Cicero. Maybe she can’t 
sing at all!” 

“She won’t let our room 
down,” said David quiet- 
ly. “But if her heart’s not 
in it, she may not sing 
well.” 

Anxiously the boys cir- 


WEE 


ke stared up into the poplar tree that thrust, 
needle slim, into the stormy evening sky. High 
in its top the cat crouched, a furry red ball of distress. 
David said indignantly, “Sutton’s dog scared 


“Kitty, kitty, kitty,” he called, just as he had 
done many times before, but Cicero clung to the 
small branch on which he sat and looked down 
with frightened yellow eyes. 

“I'd go up after him,” said David, “if there was 


Pictures by 
Florence McCurdy 


as impossible. 


Red 
and the 


Impossible 
By LAWRENT 


cled the poplar tree, studying every possible way 
to get the cat down and rejecting them one by one 


LEE\4 


David's eyes went hopelessly to a sturdy oak that 


stretched a big limb, like a searching arm, toward 
the slim round trunk of the poplar. 


Red led the way to the shed. In its dark depths, he 
rummaged until he found a ladder. 


WISDOM 


“If we were squirrels, Red,” he said, “we could 
run out on the limb and——”’ 

Red’s glance followed David’s. They were not 
squirrels, he thought. If they were and could jump 
from the oak to the poplar, it would not help get 


Cicero out of the tree. It 
would not quiet the worry 
that his cousin Coralee 
would feel when she came 
out of the house dressed 
for the song contest, ready 
to sing the solo she had 
been practicing for weeks, 
and found Cicero where 
he was. 


Coralee would not cry. 
She was too brave for that. 
She would go around and 
around the tree in her 
pretty new dress and call, 
“Cicero, Cicero!’ and the 
big red cat would stare 
down at her with his 
round frightened eyes. But 
he would not come down. 
Only the high-crested pop- 
lar had saved him from 
Sutton’s dog, and he 
would keep to his perch 
until his fright left him. 
If the storm came up, he 
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When at last Red dropped to the ground, David’s hand was on his arm. Coralee took the big red cat, 
and Red was glad. 


would swing back and forth in the wind while the 
rain plastered his handsome coat to his skin. Coralee 
would go to the contest to sing with a heavy heart; a 
heart that would feel like crying whether she cried 
or not. 

Red’s eyes swept the two trees—oak and poplar— 
from top to bottom. He had to find some way to 
get Cicero down! Tonight was to be a triumph 
for the Spartans when Coralee added another honor 
to the long list that they had won for their room. 

“T’ve got one idea,” he said at last. “Will you 
help me see if it works?” 

“I certainly will!” said David. “I don’t want 
Coralee to worry any more than you do!” 

Red led the way to the shed. In its dark depths, 
he rummaged until he found a ladder, in two long 
sections. 

“You're not going to brace this against the pop- 
lar,” said David dubiously. “The tree won’t hold 


it!” 


“T know it,” said Red in a muffled voice. 

He was bending over a heap of strong rope, tak- 
ing it loop by loop from the rack that held it. 

“Take your choice, David,” he said. “One of us 
has to climb the oak and handle the ladder from up 
there. The other’ll work on the ground.” 


The puzzled look on David’s face made Red 
realize that he had not explained his plan to his 
friend. 

It was not easy to explain. The harder Red tried, 
the more confused his words were. 

“O. K., O. K.” said David at last. “I'll stay on 
the ground and do what you tell me!” 

Taking the rope with him, Red climbed into the 
oak tree. 

Under his direction, David placed the ladder with 
its broad end against the foot of the oak tree. Its 
tapering end reached far beyond the poplar. While 
Red held the two ends of the rope David then 
lifted the slack from the ground and carried the 
rope out until he could take a hitch with it about 
the top of each long side of the ladder. 

“Now,” Red directed David, “you lift the top 
of the ladder while I pull it up with the rope. When 
we get it so that we can rest the top against the 
poplar, I'll tie the ends of the rope up here so the 
rope will hold the ladder in place.” 

“I see!” cried David, delighted with the idea. 
“The top of the ladder will rest against the top of 
the poplar, but the poplar won’t hold the weight. 
The poplar will steady the ladder a bit, but its weight 
will be on the rope and the oak tree!” 
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“That's it,” Red admitted, “if 
it'll work!” 

“T’ll climb it,’ David offered. 

“No,” said Red. “If anyone 
gets a spill, it’s going to be little 
old Red Sloan.” 

David protested. “We're all 
Spartans. Let me go up.” 

Red shook his head. “You've 
got a good eye and a quick hand. 
You'll hold the ladder better than 
can.” 

When at last they had the rope 
in place; one end tied to a limb on 
the right side of the oak and the 
other end to a limb on the left 
side of the oak, the ladder hung 
out in space with its lower end 
firm against the oak and its upper 
touching the top of the poplar. 

Red dropped to the ground. He 
tested the ladder carefully. It 
shifted a little when he put his 
foot on it. As he stared upward, 
Cicero looked a long way off. 

“Put your foot, each time, right 
in the middle of the rung,” David 
suggested, “Lift yourself slowly. 
I'll keep the ladder firm against 
the oak.” 

“Here goes,” said Red. He was 
surprised to feel that his heart 
was pounding. 

He had climbed ladders often, 
but knowing that this one hung 
suspended on the rope with only 
its weight and his own to keep it 
steady, made him feel uncertain. 
The wind was rising too. He must 
hurry or it would disturb his bal- 
ance, 

David's suggestion about keep- 
ing in the middle of the rung was 
good. He placed his feet carefully. 
The higher he rose the steadier 
the ladder became, because more 
of his weight was thrown against 
the rope. 

“Take it easy,” David cautioned 
him. “You’ll make it before the 
storm breaks.” 

“Sure,” Red answered, but he 
felt the wind strong against him. 
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If the poplar tree began whip- 
ping back and forth, he and Cic- 
ero would have plenty of trou- 
ble! 

He glanced upward. Cicero still 
crouched, tense and still as a 
graven image. 

“Cicero,” he called, but the cat 
did not move. 

Step by step, Red climbed. It 
was a long, weary way. The wind 
tugged at him. The ladder shifted 
in spite of all he and David could 
do. But, he reminded himself, sail- 
ors who climbed into the rigging 
of sail boats long ago had much 
less steady footing. 

At last he reached the top. Ci- 
cero was only inches away from 
him. He reached out a hand and 
spoke so that he would not startle 
the big red cat that Coralee loved 
so well. 

“Cicero,” he said. “Come here!” 

Cicero did not come, but under 
his hand, Red felt the big cat 
tremble. Cicero had been badly 
frightened, but he recognized a 
friend and was glad. 

“Cicero,” Red repeated, and 
thrusting both arms over the top 
rung of the ladder and bearing 
down hard, he steadied himself so 
that he could lift Cicero from the 
branch. 

Easing the cat toward him, 
Red finally got him under one arm 
and began his even more difficult 
descent. Now he had only one free 
hand to use on the ladder, and the 
wind was blowing harder. Cau- 
tious step by cautious step, Red 
descended, but always he tried to 
hurry. 

David called, ““Take it easy. It’s 
a long way down.” 

Red heard the door to the house 
open, but he dared not look to- 
ward it. He was very tired and 
Cicero was heavy. His feet fum- 
bled as they hunted the rungs 
below. 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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Wisdom from the East 


LTHOUGH soybeans as a food are new to us, little Chinese 
children have been eating them for thousands of years. Oriental 
peoples use soybeans in place of milk, meat, and eggs. Soybeans are 
true substitutes for these foods as they contain ideal combinations of 
vitamins, proteins, and fats generally found only in animal products, 
while the bean sprouts serve as a fresh vegetable rich in vitamin C. 


Soybean Sprouts 


@ Soak beans overnight, drain and spread in a shallow pan. Cover with 
a wet cloth and set in a warm place. Wet thoroughly each morning for 
three or four days or until sprouted. Remove and wash the sprouts and 
place in the refrigerator for use in salads, chop suey, and other dishes. 
They are delicious fried in butter or cooked a few minutes in boiling 
fruit juice. The beans may then be used in other recipes. 


Roasted Soybeans 
® Soak beans overnight. Boil for one hour in salted water, spread in 
a shallow pan and roast in a moderate to slow oven until slightly 
browned. Sprinkle with salt while hot. Use the same as salted peanuts. 


Baked Soybeans 


&. 114, cupful soybeans 1 teaspoonful mustard 
1 teaspoonful salt 14 cupful minced onion 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 1 cupful boiling water 
1 bay leaf 14 cupful molasses 


@ Wash soybeans and soak overnight in cold water. Add salt and 
boil two hours or until tender; drain. Combine with the remaining ingre- 
dients in a casserole; cover’ and bake in a moderate oven (325° F.) 
three hours. Remove cover and bake the last 14 hour. Be sure beans 
are covered with liquid at all times, adding boiling water as necessary. 
Don’t expect them to become as soft as other types of beans, for they 
are rather firm with a rich nutlike flavor. 


Soy Loaf 
1 cupful cooked rice 1 tablespoonful salad oil or butter 
1 cupful cooked soybeans 1 scant cupful bread crumbs 
2 chopped hard-boiled eggs 14 teaspoonful poultry seasoning 
1 cupful milk 1 tablespoonful minced onion 
Salt to taste 


@ Mix thoroughly. Shape into loaf and place in a well greased pan. 
Bake in a moderate oven until browned. Serve with tomato sauce. 
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What the Brook Said 


(Continued from page 6) 


plump cheeks, and dimples. She 
carried her head high, and flashec 
everyone a quick welcoming 
smile. 

Marguerite’s heart went out tc 
her and then sank, for she knew 
this must be Elsa Ricker, with 
whom she must compete for the 
scholarship. And Elsa seemed to 
her wonderful, perfect. Her whole 
bearing seemed to shout that she 
was born for the footlights, the 
radio, the concert halls, for 
success. 

“Teddy!” gasped Marguerite. 
“She has curls.” 

“They can’t hear them.” 

“But look at her dress!” 

“They can’t hear it either.” 

“But she has a full-sized violin.” 

Teddy was silent. He knew the 
big instrument would have a 
larger, better tone than Margue- 
rite’s little three-quarter-size fiddle. 

The piano students and their 
guests were crowding around Elsa, 
and asking her what she was go- 
ing to play. Marguerite caught the 
word, “Concerto.” 

“Oh, Teddy!” said Marguerite 
desperately, “she’s going to play 
somebody’s concerto! Why, a con- 
certo is a little concert all by itself. 
It fills a whole book, with the 
piano arrangement. I didn’t know 
that little girls ever played con- 
certos!” 

“Stop, Marg!” Teddy spoke 
sternly. “You're upsetting your- 
self.” 

But the harm was done. Mar- 
guerite was thinking what a short 
childish piece she had to play. 
Why, the violin part was only one 
page long! 

The radio announcer was speak- 
ing to them. “Will the two violin- 
ists and their accompanists please 
come in now?” 

(To be continued) 
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ET’S make a simple three-stick kite into 
|e a big plane towing gliders. 

Take 2 sticks about 14 inch by 14 inch 
and 26 inches long and 1 stick 14 inch by 
\4, inch and 22 inches long. Make a notch 
in all the ends. Cross the long sticks, form- 
ing an X on a table. The X should be nar- 
rower at the top, about 71/4 inches by 8 
inches across. Lay the shorter stick across 
the center of the X (see A). Wrap string 
around center each way. Put a weight on 
the center to hold the frame in place. Now 
run string around the kite through the 
notches in each end. Measure so as to have 
each side the same, and then wrap each 
end with string. Take off weight and lay 
frame over light-weight wrapping paper 
or even tissue paper. Cut around edge only 


4} about 34 inch larger. Fold over string and 


paste. 
Paint an airplane silhouette on the kite. 
Now add three towing strings on the 
paper side of the kite. Each string should 
be tied at the two ends of each stick, with 
enough slack left in the string so that 
the strings will cross at a towing point 
about 10 inches in front of its surface and 
over a point about 634 inches from the 
top. Tie lead string at towing point. 
Connect the legs with a loop of string 
and add a tail (in the center of the loop) 
of light-weight strips of cloth about 15 
feet long. Cut out some simple glider 
shapes of light-weight paper and fasten at 
regular intervals along the cotton strips. 
If your kite dodges and dives, add more 
tail. If it fails to rise properly cut some 
of the tail off. 


Kites for March 


By Glenn Morgan 


(Continued from page 23) 
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Red and the Impossible He could hear David explain- in the world!” 
ing what had happened, but he “Red is,” said David. “I did 

could not see David, for he was_ what he told me.” 

He heard Coralee call, “We're near the oak at the foot of the . “Anyway,” said Coralee ear- 
going, Red. Oh, Red! What's the _ ladder. 
matter?” When at last Red 

He did not look. He kept on, the ground, David’s hand was on done!” 
step by step, lowering himself to- his arm. Coralee took the big red Red looked down into his cous- 
ward the ground. It could not be cat, and Red was glad. Cicero felt _in’s rosy face. Cicero was cuddled 
far now. He saw the top of Cora- like a ton of lead! 
lee’s head. Her curls, red and “Red,” said Coralee, “I can’t smiled. Red was sure she would 
jsmooth and glossy, bobbed in the thank you and David enough. win the contest. She was so very 
wind, ; You're the bravest, cleverest boys happy! 


nestly, “when I sing tonight, I'll 


dropped to sing better than I ever have 


under her chin, and her lips 
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The Lamb Takes Over 


By Jerry McAuley (11 years) 
Peru, Nebr. 


There was a time when the old say- 
ing “If March comes in like a lion, 
it will go out like a lamb” was threat- 
ened by the lion’s determination to 
rule the entire month. 

The lion got the head start by com- 
ing in on the first day with a roaring 
wind. Old Mr. Lion was growling 
and grumbling about up in the sky. 
He was particularly grumpy today, 
for he had had a hard day at the office 
of the Weather Bureau. They had all 
begged him to stay in today and come 
out on a later day. 

Beginning today, Mr. Lion had to 
be on duty for half a month. All that 
Mr. Lion could think of was “In a 
half month the lamb will take over.” 
Now Mr. Lion hated this. He and 
the lamb were not on speaking terms, 
because last March Mr. Lamb had 
done nothing but play tricks upon 
Mr. Lion. 

Now for once Mr. Lion was going 
to avoid Mr. Lamb, at least that is 
what Mr. Lion thought as he rum- 
bled across the sky. 

The next day would be the 2d of 
March. Mr. Lion arose late, only to 
find himself in one large huddle in 
the very tiptop of a tree and being 
rocked very gently, as if being lulled 
into deeper sleep. Mr. Lion looked 
around the sky, only to see the little 
lamb racing about. 

“Oh, dear! That lamb has done 
it again! He put sleeping pills in 
my brook,” exclaimed Mr. Lion. 


So the day passed rather slowly for 


Mr. Lion who tried several times to 
race across the sky, only to find he 
was too weak. 

“Oh, that lamb!” he cried. “I'll 
get ahead of him tomorrow. Just you 
wait and see!” 

But the next morning, the same 
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thing happened again—and the next, 
and the next, all the rest of that week. 

“Just for that I think I'll run away,” 
the lion told himself. “I think I'll go 
way up north. Then the lamb will 
never see me again. That’s just what 
I'll do!” 

So with one bound the old lion was 
off to the north. And the rest of the 
month of March was clear and shiny; 
for the lamb was ruling. 


oe 
My Birthday 


By Marie Morse (10 years) 
Erie, Pa. 


It was a grand and lovely day, 
And my party was such fun; 
Everyone felt happy and gay, 
So my birthday was a happy one. 


oe 
Things I Like 


By Carol Frank (8 years) 
Norfolk, Va. 


I like the clouds so fluffy white 
I like the sky so blue; 

I like the flowers, colors gay; 
I like the rainbow too. 


Mackie 
By Kay Grace (11 years) 
Hammond, La. 


My dog Mackie, 

Let me state, 

Was named for General MacArthur 
The Great. 

We think MacArthur 

So long a name 

That Mackie, for short, 

Will do just the same. 


' So he climbed a tree and tried to fly. 


Billy 
By Peggy Richardson (12 years) 
Wood Lake, Nebr. 


As Billy grows older he does new 
things every day. 

He has already discovered some new 
words to say. 

He has a little wagon that he loves } 
to push around; 

Sometimes he goes so fast that he 
falls upon the ground. 


He opens and shuts every door in 
his sight; 

I believe that he thinks he’s doing 
what's right. 

He — in opening the cupboard 

oor, 

And he also helps his mother clean 
the floor. 

Billy likes to run and play outside, 

But he seldom cares for a car ride. 

When he comes to see me he always 


wants to run; 
I think he knows that I am having 


fun. 


The Adventures of a Squirrel 
By Emily Jane Morgan (11 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

One early summer day 

A baby squirrel was at play. 

He didn’t know how to keep from 
falling 

When on branches he was crawling. 

Today the squirrel thought he'd try, 


He climbed all the way to the top, 
On the way up he didn’t stop. 


When he got up a branch gave way; 

The squirrel was falling—flat in the 
air he lay. 

He landed without a scratch or bruis 

And ran at once to tell the news. 
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Two Little Bears 


By Marion Dracup (11 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 

There were once two bears whose 
names were Tubby and Shovey. Tub- 
by was plump and fat, and Shovey was 
always pushing someone around. 

One day when they were hungry 
they were wandering around, when 
Tubby smelled some honey. They both 
ran up to the tree. Tubby was the 
fastest runner, so he got there first. 
Tubby put in his hand. When he 
pulled his hand out he had a hand- 
ful of sweet honey, but when Shovey 
put his hand in he pulled it out with 
a yell. The bees were coming at 
them. After a while Shovey’s nose 
was big and round. So was Tubby’s. 

I don’t think they will go into an- 
other bee’s nest again. Do you? 


Panda Teddy Bear 
By Ralph Leroy French (5 years) 
Ettersburg, Calif. 
I have a little pandy; 
He really is a dandy— 


My daddy bought him for me 
When I was just a baby. 


we 
ok 


Undersea 


By Bernice Beryl Burke (9 years) 
Richmond, Calif. 
Beneath the waters 
Green and cool 
The mermaids kee 
A swimming school. 
The oysters trot, 
The lobsters prance, 
The dolphins come 
To join the dance. 


But the jellyfish, 

Who are rather small, 
Can’t seem to learn 

The steps at all. 


The Chickens 


By Billy Oppy (8 years) 
Wellington, 


y chickens got out and ran away 

Be a they had no water and no 
ay. 

| they had was a little old weed, 

d that wasn’t very good feed. 
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A Cuckoo Clock 


By Patricia Carmany (11 years) 
Bloomington, Ill. 


I have a little cuckoo clock; 

I bought it down the block. 

Its time is always right; 

It wakes you early when the sun is 
bright. 

It has a yellow bird 

That sings all day long. 

When you're outside it can be heard 

Singing its bright and cheery song. 


ok 
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In My Fish Bowl 


By Elizabeth Preston (10 years) 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


I have a little fish bowl, 
And in it are two snails. 
There also are three fishes, 
Who always flick their tails. 


One snail is very small, 
The other very large. 

The small one hardly ever moves; 
The big one is always at large. 


Now I will tell you 
The two snails’ names: 
The small one is Sammy, 
The other is James. 


Now of the fishes I will tell, 
Who eat vd their food every day. 

The names of the fishes go this way: 
Goldy, Sylvia, and fat little May. 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper credit 
must be given in a later issue. This 
humiliates the sender and is embarrass- 
ing to us. A note from a teacher or one 
of your parents stating that the poem 
or story is original with you must ac- 
company your contribution, otherwise 
the judges will not consider it. Every 
contribution is read carefully, and as 
many of the best ones are selected for 
publication as there is room for. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose composition 
is published, as well as a compli- 
mentary copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. 


Mother 


By Yvonne Child (13 years) 
Tooele, Utah 


She is patient, kind, and loving, 
And understanding too. 
She means so very much to me 
That she'd never mean to you. 
She’s taken the part of Father 
Since he passed away; 
Her face has lines of worry, 
And her hair is slightly gray. 
But to me she is an angel, 
An angel in disguise; 
I feel I couldn’t live without her 
When I look into her eyes. 
She’s busy every day. 
Summers and weekends she has a 
vacation, 
But all the other times 
She’s giving young folks education. 
She’s always up before the sun. 
She’s a teacher as anyone can see; 
She’s a schoolmistress to others 
And a teacher to me. 
Dear God, when I am grown, 
Please help me to be 
A mother to mine 
As she’s been to me. 


Grandmother 


By Johanna Freeland (12 years) 
Erie, Pa. 


Grandmother works around the house. 
She’s working all the time; 

And when you see her working hard 
You know that she is feeling fine. 


The only time she ever rests 
Is at night when she is sleeping; 
I’m sure that she has pleasant dreams, 
For the stars at her are peeping. 


Sweetheart 


By Nancy Hindman (10 years) 
Mount Harris, Colo. 


I have a little pony; 
She is black as black can be; 
And I like to ride upon her back, 
Wherever we may be. 


She is three years old. 

She is good and kind; 
She is the nicest pony 

That you could ever find. 


I call her Sweetheart; 
For, you see, 

She is a dear 
Sweetheart to me. 
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Let’s Embroider Something Spanish 


‘By pares: Dee 


H ERE is an embroidery design taken from a piece of floor tile 
from Valencia, Spain. The design will repeat either way you want 
it to. The corner above the animal’s head can be the center of your de- 
sign or the corner below the animal can be the center. (See picture.) 

Mark a square 9 inches by 9 inches on a piece of tracing paper. 
With a soft lead pencil trace this design carefully in each corner of the 
square so that you will have a copy of the design shown on the pillow 
top. 

Turn your tracing over and pin it to a piece of cotton or linen crash 
and, with a hard, sharp lead pencil, trace your pattern on it carefully. 

The whole design may be worked in 
outline stitch. Or if you have time em- 
broider all the circles solid. A quick way 
to work it would be to go over your out- 
line with a sharp-pointed crayon and color 
_the picture as you choose. Turn your pic- 
ture face down and set the color with a 
hot iron. 

This design can be used for a pillow 
top, a centerpiece or a dresser scarf. 


Dreamy Joe 
( Continued from page 20) 


situation, Joe watched the eyes of 
his opponent, who stood with 
hands raised ready to throw the 
ball in bounds. 


Those eyes would tell him in | 


which direction the ball would be 
thrown, giving him the edge in 
intercepting. 

It worked as Joe had foreseen. 
He got the ball. 

But by this time Lane knew he 
was one to watch. Lying for him, 
they attacked from all sides. Here 
was the supreme test of his secret | 
practice. Those fifteen minutes | 
practice a day stood him in good | 
stead as he pivoted and dribbled } 
around the opposition as though | 
they were iron poles, buckets, and 
washpans. Now he was under the 
basket. With careful aim he shot 
the ball in just as the gen went 
off! 

Before Joe had a chance to wipe 
the sweat from his eyes the boys 
from Parkview had him on their 
shoulders, and with triumphant 
shouts carried him to the locker 
room. 

It was all just as he had im- 
agined in his daydreams: all but 
one thing, the happy feeling that 
filled him from head to toe. That 
was something beyond imagina- 
tion; and it came, he knew nov, 
only with the achievement of the 
thing he had dreamed about. It 
was a combination of the two— 
dreams and effort—that spelled 
success! 

In the locker room Coach Bates 
once again put his hand on Joe’ 
shoulder. The way he did it told 
Joe how proud he was of him. 
“Dreamy,” he said, “you went 
down that court like a flash!” 

Joe grinned and winked back§ 
with secret understanding. “A 
long flash,” he said. “About fif 

teen minutes long!” 
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The Abacus 
By Lewis McCutchan 


ID YOU ever see an abacus? 
Your Chinese laundryman 
may be using one right this minute 
‘0 figure your laundry bill. But 
he will probably call it a suan pan. 
The abacus or suan pan is an 
encient calculating machine of 
simple construction, consisting of 
a frame with two compartments 
containing counters or wooden 
beads strung on wires. 

In the illustration each counter 
or bead in the upper compartment 
represents five when moved down 
to the dividing rod, and each 
counter in the lower compartment 
represents one when moved up. 
The total shown in the picture is 
123,456. 

This device for calculating was 
in general use in Greece and Rome 
many years ago, and is still used to 
some extent in Persia, Russia, Ja- 
pan, and China. 

Why not explore for yourself! 
Ask your Chinese laundryman if 
he has a suan pan; if he has he 
will perhaps allow you to examine 
it. He may even explain some of 
the principles of operating it. 
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Bottle the Nuts 
By Mildred Veley Hardcastle 


To play this game, you need 
a large mirror, a milk bottle, ten 
nuts—any kind will do—and a 
teaspoon. 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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So many good reports have been coming in from Booster Club members 
that it would be impossible to print all of the letters. These letters make us 
very happy and make us want to encourage all of you to become members, 
because we know how much help our boys and girls receive from their association 


with the club. 


Many new boys and girls are joining us. In two days, we received over 
eighty new applications. Just think! Eighty new members who will be helped 


and blessed through our club. 


Many boys and girls ask me how many members we have. We have over 
three thousand members. There are members in many countries besides the 
United States, including Africa, Australia, Alaska, the British West Indies, 
England, Hawaii, Ireland, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Scotland, and South 


America. 


So you see when you belong to the club you are one with boys and girls in 
many lands. When you follow the rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


and keep the pledge, you are helping to 


build a better world. When you think 


and say only things that are kind and loving you are helping to establish love 


and peace in the world. 
Keep up your good work, Boosters! 


Secretary 


From way over in England we 
have received an interesting letter 
from Doreen. Isn’t it fun to hear 
what our friends in other countries 
are doing? 


Dear Secretary: A friend of mine 
is a cripple. She has paralysis. Her 
name is Doris. She has never walked. 
I take her my WEE Wispoo. She likes 
it very much. This is one of the ways 
I try to keep the pledge. 

I belong to the Girls’ Training 
Corps. We learn how to be good 
citizens, After this war we hope for a 
new world. 

At school I sometimes look after the 
kindergarten class. This way I help 
the teacher. The children are three 
to five years of age. They are very 
sweet, and it is always a pleasure to 
look after them.—Doreen Angel 
(England). 
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Fern surely is following that 


‘old saying, “If at first you don’t 


succeed, try, try again,” isn’t she? 


Dear Secretary: Thank you for The 
Prayer of Faith. It is comforting to 
be able to look at that and believe 
that “God is my help in every need.” 

I have started a Booster scrapbook. 
In it I have the club motto, your ad- 
dress, my membership card, the club 
rules, The Prayer of Faith, the names 
of my pen pals, and any little Booster 
prayer or poem that I find especially 
comforting. 

It is good fun to “ride the steed of 
Happiness for miles and miles and 
miles” as you put it in your letter. 

I am trying to keep the Booster 
tules, but every once in a while I 
slip. But as Mother says, “if you 
have done a thing once, you can do it 
again.” 

I enjoy my WEE Wispom maga- 


zine very much and always turn first 
to the Booster letters. It is fun to 
hear of the other members. 

I took WEE WisDOM some years 
ago, but wasn’t much interested in 
anything but the stories. Then I had 
to quit. Now that I have it again | 
feel as if I have welcomed an old 
friend.—Fern Albright. 


oe 
Ronald has found that God is 
always ready to hear his prayers, 
and surely God did help “Boots,” 
didn’t He? 


Dear Secretary: We have a cat 
named “Boots” because of its four 
white paws. His intelligence is border- 
ing on that of a human being without 
any exaggeration. I need not mention 
any examples as I would need many 
pages. Lately he has not been able 
to digest his food correctly. His ap- 
petite was beyond normal, but his 
stomach would not hold his food. He 
felt tired and did nothing but mope 
around. We thought that we might 
lose him. We prayed for him, and 
now he is as active as ever. His eyes 
are not dull, and the same intelligent, 
knowing look that we love so much is 
back in his eyes. I certainly am glad, 
because I love him almost as a human 
being.—Ronald Olson. 


se 


Robert has a very good message 
that he would like all Boosters to 
remember. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have a message 
that I think all Boosters should te- 
member. Here it is: 

1. All Boosters should remember 
to obey their mothers and fathers and 
teachers too. 
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2. All Boosters should try to do 
their best in everything. 

I try to follow these rules, and I 
think they would help other Boosters 
too.—Robert Cook. 


Sle 


Dorothy is doing a lot to 
“boost” the Boosters. She has been 
telling her friends about the club, 
and they want to join. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have learned The 
Prayer of Faith and have found it 
helps me in many ways. One day we 
were going to have an arithmetic 
match, Just before my turn came I sat 
down and said The Prayer of Faith, 
and I never was turned down. 

Our teacher assigned us some mem- 
ory work, and it was awfully hard. I 
was studying one morning, and I just 
couldn’t learn a word of it. I stopped 
right there and said The Prayer of 
Faith, and it wasn’t but just a little 
while before I could say all of it. 
Many thanks to The Prayer of Faith 
and the Booster Club.—Dorothy 
Burress. 


setting up the ironing board and put- 
ting the iron to heat. 

If everyone would join the Good 
Words Booster Club, I know this 
would be a better world. For one 
thing, there wouldn’t be any more 
wars. 

Good luck to all the Boosters and 
Boosters-to-be—Marilyn Yankee. 


oe 


Ann is another Booster who uses 
The Prayer of Faith for others. 


Dear Secretary: When I received 
your last letter I was trying to love 
all good things. Your little poem 
helped and so did a motto in a book 
I read. The motto is “I want to love 
the good.” 

I have also been saying The Prayer 
of Faith a lot. It helps me. I say it 
every evening before I go to bed. 
Whenever I have a hard lesson to 
learn I say the prayer and I always 
get a good mark. 

I have also prayed for other chil- 
dren in the school, using The Prayer 
of Faith for them. I prayed once that 
a second-grader would get a word 


I’m proud to be a Booster 
For all the world to see; 

I'll try to keep the pledge 
Each day most faithfully. 


MY PLEDGE 


Marilyn not only uses The 
Prayer of Faith to help herself, 
but she says it when she wants to 
help others. 


Dear Secretary: Mother says I’ve 
been very good this month; better than 
last month, Every time I say a cross 
word I think of what a Booster mem- 
ber should do, Then I always say I’m 
sorry. 

My sister Margaret is in bed with 


her quite often. We had a boarder 
with us for about two months. She 
was real nice to Margaret and me. One 
day she gave me five cents for just 


DOM 
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a cold. I say The Prayer of Faith for 


spelled right, and she did—Ann Eve 
Toboladt. 
Ke) 


Ann believes in prayer to help 
her find things that are lost. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have enjoyed be- 
ing a Booster very much and I do not 
lose my temper as much as I used to. 

About a week ago when I was com- 
ing home from a girl-scout meeting I 
lost my purse. That night I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and the next day a 


boy in the coast guard called up say- 


ing that one of the boys found it. 


—Ann Shaw. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


James Farrell (13), 25 Cordingley 
Ave., Droylsden, Manchester Lancs., 
England; Stanley Rigby (13), 12 
Harley St., Hr. Openshaw, Manches- 
ter, 11, England; Marjorie Forker 
(12), 42 Lorne Ave., St. Lambert, 
Que., Canada; Marla Barnhart (12), 
Broadus, Mont.; Doris Louise Schroll 
(10), Sarcoxie, Mo.; Gloria Trapp 
(13), Alexandria, Ky.; Dolores Ora- 
zem (13), 911 Lake Ave., Pueblo, 
Colo.; Kathleen Greenwood (13), 24 
Daleview, Mytholmroyd, Nr. Halifax, 
Yorks., England; Mary Sue Lundt (9) 
and Judith May Lundt (6), 310 W. 
Grant St., Blair, Nebr.; Bernice Hens- 
ley (13), Box 116, Rte. H1, Bradley, 
Ark.; Katherine Riley (12), 79 Main 
St., Livermore Falls, Maine; Brenda 
Jennings (11), 4 Latham St., Liver- 
more Falls, Maine; Joan Kinsman 
(10), 7 Clewley Road, W. Medford, 
Mass.; Carole Jeanette Tietjen (8), 
Box 252, Riverton, Nebr.; Lauralaine 
Williams (9), 7 Park Ave., Glen 
Cove, N. Y.; Clara M. Hunter (13), 
1207 W. Cross St., Baltimore, 30, 
Md.; Derek Mills (11), 42 Old 
Lane, Hr. Openshaw, Manchester, 11, 
England; Elva Zimmer (11), 11 Web- 
ster, Burwood E. 13, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, Australia; Barbara Lucas (10), 
1111 S. 5th St., Kelso, Wash.; Carol 
Neuenfeldt (13), 1843 E. Cottage 
Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn.; Marian Celia 
Lahti (13), 613 Prince St., Negau- 
nee, Mich.; Robert Henry (12) and 
William J. Henry (11), McCoysville, 
Pa.; Georgia Dean Ritenour (11), 
Covington, Ind.; Sally Ann Warner 
(13), 309 4th Ave., Enderlin, N. 
Dak.; Carol Stein (9), 8 Goodwin 
Ave., Newark, N. J.; Doris J. Cordes 
(13), Rte. 1, Tampico, Ill.; Rita J. 
Wetzell (12), Tampico, Ill.; Eileen 
Burlock (11), 2 Marble Terrace, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Lauder- 
lee Thomas (13), Rte. 1, Box 142A, 
Oceanside, Calif.; Dolores Tursak 
(13), 6109 Edwards St., S. Rockwood, 
Mich.; Patricia Grochow (10), Box 
253, Polson, Mont.; Theresa Cleaver 
(10), Rte. 1, Box 211A, Shamokin, 
Pa.; Martha McRae (11), 27 Middle- 
sex Rd., Stoneham, Mass.; Shirley 
Morelock (10), Rte. 2, Yamhill, 
Oreg. 
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To have, to’ train and to love, 
one pet is much fun, but imagine 
the pleasure Patsy M. Ambrose 
must have in training so many 
different types of pets. It would 
be almost as much fun as a circus, 
and more much interesting. 

She writes her letter in rime: 
I have two turtles, Tillie and Joe; 

When I put them on the rug, how 

they go. 
I have a cat that’s yellow and white 

And four goldfish all shiny and 

bright; 
Two golden Bantams, Mac and Moe— 

In the morning they crow and 

crow. 

There are others of you who 
have interesting things to tell 
about your pets, so write us a 
letter and let us share your joy 
with our other readers. Address 
your letters to WEE WispoM, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Dear Editor: My is a little pup- 
py, and her name is Tippy. She is very 
small and very*cute. We have taught 


her to shake hands. We are teaching 
her to sit up now. Also she can play 


tag. When I run after her she runs, 
‘and if I tag her on the back and run 
she then runs after me. I call it play- 
ing tag— Myrna Williams. 


Dear Editor: I have a pet turtle 
named Humphrey. He will swim very 
fast. I got him from Florida. He eats 
flies. 

We had my name painted on him. 
One day in the winter Humphrey 
froze on his back in the water. We 
keep him in a fish bowl. One day 
when I was in the living room he 
jumped out of his bowl.—Leslie 
Brown. 

oe 


Dear Editor: Marxie is my little 
black Cocker Spaniel playmate. He is 
two years old and likes his family as 
much as we like him. 

Whenever we are having a special 
treat, like candy or cookies, he comes 
and sits up in front of us begging 
for some. If we pretend not to see 
him he taps us with his paw while 
still sitting up, and makes a noise al- 
most like talking. Then we give him 
something to eat. He likes to play ball 
with me, and we both have lots of 
fun, because he always brings the ball 
right back to me however far I throw 


‘ USE THIS BLANK TO 


Unity School of Christianity. 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


friend, I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


‘ Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Friend’s name 
Street 
My name .. 
City 


= Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


it. He is always the first one out to 
the car if he hears us mention going 
someplace, for he loves to ride. 

Since we trimmed his ears for sum 
mer they feel like soft velvet; but he 
doesn’t look as handsome as he did 
and seems to realize it, for he hang; 
his head when we talk of how funny. 
he looks with his ears short. The 
veterinarian said the hair would grow 
out in three months. 

He runs to meet me each day when 
I come from school and wags his littl< 
tail to greet me, and we have a good 
romp. He is a good dog and always 
goes straight to his place on the tile 
hearth when he is in the house. He | 
looks like a statue or a picture, lying 
there.—Jimmie Fortenberry. 


oe 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet kitty 
named Fluffy. He likes bread and 
peanut butter and cheese. He begs my 
daddy and me for cookies, cake, and 
such things. He likes to sleep in my 
daddy’s big chair. He pretends he 
can’t hear us ask him to get out, but 
if we rattle the milk pails in the 
kitchen he is out in three leaps and 
bounds. He is a very good hunter. 
He is all black except for a white 
collar button, and he is always wash- 
ing that white spot—Clarissa Louise 
Lauffer. 


oe 


Dear Editor: My pet is a baby owl. 
Its name is Screechy. I found it in an 
old hollow log. There were five little 
babies. The babies were almost as big 
as their mother. It is a screech owl. 
It eats bread and milk off a spoon. At 
night it sits up on the back of the 
chair. When it eats it stands upon a 
stick. You can take the stick that 
it is standing on and turn it round and 
round and the owl won't fall off. 
—Jo Ann Whittington. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a cocker 
spaniel. He is black, and his name 
is Buster, He does a few tricks that 
I think are cute. One is to take a 
piece of wood in his mouth and carty 
it to the house, when Grandpa and | 
are carrying in the wood. 

He sits on my lap, and when I put 
my head up and howl he howls too. | 
think he is clever—Barbara Adley. 
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Tulip%Crossword Puzzle 


y Ethel E. Hickok 


ACROSS 
1. Unopened flower 
4. A wonderful coun- 
try (abbr.) 
5. A number 
9. Belonging to us 
11. Blossoms 
14. Wide 
15. The flower in this + % 
picture 
19. Grass 
20. The wife of Adam 
21. Ocean 


DOWN 


1. Except 

2. Employ 

3. Boy’s name 

6. Part of this plant 

7. Something that is said 
8. A number - 

10. The objective case of we 
12. Else 


13. Each (abbr.) 


16. 
17. 
18. 


Makes use of 
Fondness 
A mental plan 


A Barnyard Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


One time I went away from home, 
And I forgot to take my comb. 
There is a barnyard fowl, _you 

know, 
at never, never would; do SO; 
0 couldn't get in such a mess 
(I wonder if its name you guess ?), 
Because its comb, so bright and 
red, 
s fastened. right onto its head. 
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A Pan Puzzle 


By Eleanor Hammond 


A PAN is used to make a pie, 

And will make more things if you 
t 

Something men wear is PAN—. 

A little flower is PAN—. . 

A place where food is kept, is 
PAN—. 

A big cat beast is PAN——. 

Something good for breakfast is 
PAN—. 


A President Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 
To find who this President is, 

take the italicized letters and ar- 

range them in the right order. One 

of the capital letters is the initial 

of his first name, and the other 

capital letter is the initial of his 

last name. Only his last name is 

given in full. 

My birthplace was a cabin; and 
My hair was red, eyes blue. 

I liked to “wrassle” when a boy- 
And surely knew how too! 

I loved my country Just like you, 
And helped make history. 

I was a soldier when thirteen— 
Read tales of me amd see! 


r by 


Finish It Yourself 
By Lillie M. Jordan 
A bold March wind went out to 
see 
What he could blow away; 
He tore the clothes down from the 
line— 
He liked that kind of play! 


He whirled the rubbish down the 

street— 

Twas just for fun,” he said; 

But everyone was thankful 
When at last he went to ——. 


Spring Flower Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 
When in early spring you pass 
You will spy me in the grass 
Dressed in purple, white, or 
gold— 
No, no, I don’t mind the cold! 
When you see me you can know 
Soon will come the end of snow. 
oe 
What Country? 
By Enola Chamberlin 
My first means anger, 
My second you can own; 
My whole is the country 
Where you'll find the Blarney 
stone. 
(Answers to puzzles inside baak cover) 
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THIS IS JENNY 


Designed by Edna Mae Bowsfield (14 years) = 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstalf \ T 
of 
bot 
he | 
en ! 
bend 
ng i 
eg 
dott: 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll mus 
be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Bottle the Nuts 


(Continued from page 29) 


The first player stands in front 
pf the mirror and holds the milk 
hotile over his head with one 
ard. In the other hand he holds 
he teaspoon. At his feet are the 
en nuts. He must bend over, not 
bending his knees and still hold- 
ng the milk bottle over his head, 
jo get one nut on the spoon. Us- 

g the mirror to see the milk 
ottie, he is to try to drop the nut 
tom the spoon into the bottle. 

his is mot as easy as it sounds. 

Each player gets only one try 
or each nut and scores one point 
or each one he gets in the bottle. 

e player with the highest score 
s the winner. 

oe 


Answers to Puzzles 
TULIP CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


A Barnyard Guess 
Chicken or rooster 
A Pan Puzzle 

Pants, Pansy, Pantry, Panther, Pan- 

A President Puzzle 

A. Jackson 
Finish It Yourself 
Bed 
Spring Flower Guess 
Crocus 


What Country? 


Ireland 


Attention 


MOTHER and DAD 


Choose a Colorful Greeting Booklet 
as an Easter Gift for Your Friends 


SEASON of gladness, a time of rejoicing in newness 

of life on every hand—this is Easter! You will want 
to share your joyousness by sending greetings to your 
friends, and for this purpose what could be nicer than the 
attractive greeting booklets mentioned below? Each booklet 
carries a message that will inspire your friends and help 
them keep the Easter spirit alive in their hearts. 


A New Booklet 


Just in time for Easter giving comes the new booklet 
DAILY RESURRECTIONS, in which the author Cleda 
Reyner points to the spiritual victories that most persons 
attain in their everyday life and affairs. She explains that 
anyone who rises above some adverse condition experiences 
a resurrection of his own. 


OTHER PLEASING BOOKLETS 
Are You Getting All You Want 
from Life? 
Breath of Immortality 
The Challenge of the Dawn 
He Passed This Way 
Joy Cometh 
Life Is Consciousness 


The Mental Equivalent 
The Protecting Fresence 
Prayer of Prayers 

The Song of Life 
Twenty-Four Golden Hours 
Where Blessings Begin 
The Way of Faith 


Your friends need not be Unity students in order to appreciate these 
colorful greeting booklets. With each booklet comes a mailing 
envelope bearing an Easter design and requiring only one cent 
postage. Price of the booklets, 10 cents each; 


12 for $1 


(You may order our special assortment of twelve 
booklets or you may make your own selections.) 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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of ‘Thrilling Staties 


That Wee You in r 


e If you like happy surprises yourself you will love this 
story of Tommy and Ruth and how they each thought 


A DOUBLE they had discovered Grandfather’s surprise. The real 

surprise was one not only for Tommy and Ruth but for 
§ J R p R ISE Grandmother and Grandfather too. How Ruth and 

Tommy kept their secret and brought about a happy 


outcome for everyone is told by Ruth Elizabeth Tanner 
in “A Double Surprise.” 


e Time for Danny to go on stage in the Trained Pet 
Contest and his dog was missing! It was hard for Danny 


NOT A M | N UTE to believe that his best friend Donald had not meant to 4 
let his dog get away while he ran home to get his camera, 
for they were competing for the same prize. How Danny 
T0 SPA RE found his dog and recaptured his faith in his best friend 


is an exciting story told by Robert Kingery Buell in 
“Cheers for Leo.” 


@ When you really need friends and your own cousins 
W 4 F N y 0 \J N E FD seem to be avoiding you, it’s pretty hard to keep cheerful 
and loving. How Elsie Bolton solved the problem of hurt 

FRIENDS feelings and won a prize as well as the friends she longed 
for is told by Mary Ethel Oliver in the fascinating story 

“Crystal Melody.” 


e These are only three of the inter 
esting stories in April Wee Wisdom, 
Besides other stories, there are cut- 
outs, puzzles, recipes for the girls, 
stamp collection information, andi 
suggestions for things to draw and 
things to do that make this fun-filled 
magazine one that boys and girlsi™ 

prefer. Why not use the coupon ong 
page 32 to order Wee Wisdom fo 
some of the children of you 
acquaintance. 


917 TRACY AVENUE = 
KANSAS © MO. 


